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HUNGERFORD (NEW) MARKET, 
STRAND 


Tue revival of Hungerford Market was first 
agitated about nine years since. The old 
market had almost become a nuisance to its 
neighbourhood ; and its removal, and the 
substitution of premises of greater extent 
suggested itself to a public-spirited Company, 
upon whose responsibility the handsome new 
Market, in part represented on fhe annexed 
Page, has just been completed. 

he site of the new Market has been 
similarly occupied for upwards of a century 
and a half. Here. originally stood Hunger- 
ford Inn, the town residence of the Hun- 
gerford family, one of the stately mansions 
which formerly embellished the northern 
bank of the Thames, and to whose appended 
ag we referred in our recent paper on 

e London Walks and Gardens. Hunger- 
ford Inn must have stood between York 
House, and Suffolk, or the present Northum- 
berland, House. : 

We are not informed of the motives which 
led the Hungerfords to convert their mansion 
and gardens into a market, though conjecture 
attributes it to their waning fortunes. Malcolm 
tells us that Sir Edward Hungerford, “ in- 
fluenced by the same motives that prompted 
his illustrious eastern neighbours, determined 
to sacrifice the honours of his ancestors, at 
the shrine of Plutus; and obtained an act 
in the reign of Charles II. to make leases of 
the site of his mansion and grounds, where a 
market was soon afterwards erected.’”* This 
privilege was granted in 1679, but, with the 
restriction of malt, meal, and grain, from 
being offered for sale in the Market. In the 
year 1685, however, the Market rights were 
fully established, with license to sell the 
above articles, granted to Sir Stephen Fox, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, the then pro- 
prietors of the Market estate. Of the old 
premises there were few remains when the 
new Market was decided on. These were a 
range of stalls or shops beneath a colonnade, 
on the west side, and a lofty hall in the 
centre of the Market-place ; but this building 
had long: been divided into stables. In a 
niche over its entrance was a bust of Sir 
Edward Ee weg with an inscription to 
the purport that Sir Edward erected the 
Market-place “ utilitati publice,” or for 
public utility. 

To perfect the buildings and to purchase 
the Hungerford estate and some adjoinin 
ground, on which they have been erected, 
was estimated at upwards of 200,000/.; 
which amount has been raised in shares of 
1002. each. The general plan of the Market 
was to extend the buildings from the Strand 
to the front of the river, from the design of 
Mr. Fowler, the architect of the new Market, 
Covent Garden. 

* Londinium Redivivum, vol. iv. p. 308. 
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The new embankment was commenced in 
1830, and the first stone of the building was 
laid by Lord Dover, on the 1th of June, 
1831, so that little more than two years have 
been occupied in the erection of this great 
work. The whole area of the Company’s 
estate comprises about three acres and a 
quarter; of which the Market buildings 
occupy upwards of 60,000 square feet, or 
nearly one-half—the remainder being taken 
up in the wharf, approaches, and accessories ; 
in which are included New Hungerford- 
street, Hungerford Arcade, forming the 
eastern entrance from the Adelphi; and 
part of Charles-court, which has been pulled 
down, and at present remains vacant. 

The buildings may be divided into two 
quadrangles; a large hall; the front facing 
the river; and the land, or Strand front. 
The buildings are of fine brick, the columns, 
(of the Tuscan order,) stairs, pavement, and 
parts of the frontages being throughout of 
granite ; and the cost of the market-buildings 
Is stated at 53,000/., a moderate sum, consi- 
cules the great extent and solidity of the 
work, 

The wharf, represented in the first En 
ving, has a frontage of more than 220 feet. 
Spacious and easy granite stairs Project from 
its centre, with a causeway extending 150 
feet into the river. This front consists of a 
central colonnade (with a commodious balus- 
traded roofor terrace) flanked by two handsome 
buildings, which have flat roofs, or terraces at 
the top, formed of tiles and cement upon iron 
bearers. These buildings are fitted up as 
taverns, and their terraced roofs will form 
pleasant prospect galleries, whence the de- 
lightful scenery of the Thames, its southern 
bank, and the verdant Surrey hills, may be 
enjoyed with the social festivities of “ mine 
inn ;” and from the balconied windows, the 
ardour of a boat-race on the river may be 
closely witnessed. These taverns, moreoyer, 
have distinct entrances from the galleries 
over the Market-buildings. 

The lower quadrangle is devoted exclusively 
to the Fish Market, and is 120 by 70 feet 
within the colonnades. There are 24 com- 
partments or shops at the sides, besides a 
considerable space for stalls and benches 
under the colonnades; the whole of this 
space, including the open court and the 
vaults ee forming an extensive 
range of cellarage. 

From the Fish Market the ascent is by 
a spacious flight of steps leading to the Hall, 
the dimensions of which are 188 by 123 
feet. It oe * a nave and two aisles, 
besides ranges of shops inst the side 
walls, with galleries ply latter being 


approached by four staircases ‘at the extre- 
mities. The whole building is lighted and 
ventilated from above, the centre part or 
nave being raised by open arches, and the 
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- wvofs of the aisles carried up in the centre 
with open intervals. The floor of the Hall 
contains twenty-three shops; the eastern 
side being for the sale of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and the western side for poultry, but- 
chers’ meat, &c. The galleries contain 
ranges of counters for the display of orna- 
mental wares, as in a bazaar. Under the 
whole of this building is a double tier of 
eellars and warehouses, covered with brick 
vaulting, and having entrances from various 
points, so as to be independent of uses con- 
nected with the shops above them. 

The quadrangle is 140 feet by 70 
feet in the clear of the colonnades, and is 
occupied by shops with dwellings, which are 
appropriated to with those in the Hall, 
keeping the. two sides quite distinct. The 
principal approach is from the Strand, (see 
the second Engraving,) through the New 
Hi rd-street, which is 163 feet in 
length and 30 feet wide. The east entrance 
from Duke-street, Adelphi, is formed by an 
arcade 12 feet wide, lighted from above, and 
flanked by shops on each side; over the 
eastern end of which are erected the court 
room and offices of the Company, forming a 
conspicuous and lofty elevation towards the 
Adelphi. The western entrance is by a court 
from Craven-street. 

Mr. Fowler will be remembered as the 
architect of the new Covent Garden Market, 
which has heen described as a structure “ of 

architectural beauty and elegance :” 
ut he is considered to have surpassed his 
former undertakings in the design and exe- 
cution of the New Hungerford Market; and 
a writer in the Morning Chronicle asserts 
that “ there is not to be witnessed, in this or 
any other country, a building so light and 
elegant, at the same time so substantial and 
roomy, or so well suited for its purposes.” 
We are not prepared to accord with every 
word of this high encomium; though we 
cheerfully allow the architectural merit of 
the New Hungerford buildings to be of a 
superior order. They highly of that 
classic character which, in this country, has 
but of late years distinguished structures 
intended for commercial purposes; for, the 
market-places of old England were indeed 
unsightly and unpretending piles. 

But, there remain other and more impor- 
tant advantages to be considered in connexion 
with this new Market. The principal of 
these result from its situation on the bank 
of the Thames, the life-stream of this vast 
metropolis. On this account much must be 
conceded on the scores of convenience, clean- 
liness, and salubrity. The Fish Market de- 
serves first mention; for the supply of fish 
will be entirely conveyed by the river, a plan 
which threatens an alleged monopoly in the 

. Old market at Billingsgate—by which close 
attention to self-interest, the price of the 
B2 


commodity is enhanced to the consumers, 
especially to those resident at the west end 
of the town.* Next, the Company are desi- 
rous of encouraging the sale of country-killed 
meat, (acknowledged to be of superior whole- 
someness,) so as to abate the nuisance of 
driving cattle through the crowded streets, 
and slaughtering them in the very nucleus 
of the pent-up city. Thirdly, many of the 
a hy ene have turned their attention to 
mar ning, and, it is suppcsed the 

will gladly avail themselves of this ——— 
nity of sending their produce to market 
direct by water carriage; though, this is a 
minor advantage of the new Market, consi- 
dering the almost equal proximity of Covent 
Garden to the river. Altogether, the great 
extent of the Market. premises, as counting- 
houses, warehouses, vaults, independently of 
the accommodations for retail dealers, is well 
adapted for various and important business 
in provisions, malt, hops, corn, seed, four, &c. 

The New Market was formally opened to 
the public on the 2nd inst. by what our 
neighbours would call a fete bourgeotse. Many 
thousand persons were present, on the river, 
and in all parts of the Market. The galle- 
ties of the lower quadrangle were filled with 
gay company admitted by tickets. Cannon 
announced the commencement of the cere- 
monies, and pealed its joyous thunder at 
intervals throughout the eventful day. The 
formal business was by a procession formed 
of the Market beadle, workmen, contractors, 
and architect of the Market, with the Direc- 
tors and other officers of the Company, and 
the parochial authorities, through the ds 
of the premises; and by the Chairman of the 
Company delivering an appropriate address, 
followed by a band of music playing “ God 
save the King.” The sports then commenced 
with a regatta: next, a balloon was filled in 
the lower quadrange, and at four o’clock, 
Mr. Graham, and two companions, ascended 
magnificently. The taverns, their roofs, and 
the river terrace, with the steps and cause- 
way, were crowded throughout the day; and 
many were the Johnsonian “ thronesof human 
felicity ” set up on this festal occasion in the 
tavern rooms and roofs; their occupants veri- 
fying the great moralist’s definition of a 
tavern chair. Flags streamed in every direc- 
tion, and music lent its stirring charms to the 
more substantial fare. 

In the evening, the terrace was prettily lit 
with many-hued lamps, which threw their 
variegated fires on the river. Fireworks 
followed ; then a ball on the terrace, and the 
festivities were loud long after the witching 
and piping time of midnight. 

* Probably the female dealers in this portion of 
the new Market may be of gentler manners than 
“the ladies of the British fishery,” as Goldsmith, with 
elegant humour, terms the fishwomen of Billingsg:te. 


Our respected Correspondent, P. T. JV. aud his 
brother. . 
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THE NEW CREATION. 
(From the German.) 
A NoBLeman, who inherited from a rich uncle 
a large tract of land, that was marshy, un- 
fruitful, and desert, had the waters and fens 
drained, and all sorts of trees and vegetables 
planted therein: so that it became a pleasant 
garden, with a shady, little wood. which ex- 
tended itself tu the village. Some years 
after, the teacher of his youth visited the 
nobleman, who showed him how he had 
drained the lazy moor-ground, and converted 
it into a beautiful garden. The old teacher 
beheld all with joy, and extolled the single 
as the whole. @ possessor, however, re- 
counted how much more yet he intended to 
cultivate it, and inclose in the plantations all 
sorts of game, and what enjoyment the little 
creation assured to him. “Thou deservest 
such,” answered the old man, “since thou, in 
like man, hast created anew the deadly 
en into a habitation of life and joy; but 
there is wanting one thing to complete this 
creation.” “ And what may that be ?” asked 
the nobleman. “ Knowest thou not,” said 
the old man, “that when God the Lord had 
created the len of Eden, he placed the 
man therein?” The rich inan, however, was 
silent, and took these words to heart; and 
when in the next spring, the faithful old 
teacher visited him again, he led him round 
about, even to the end of the little wood. 
Here stood two friendly buildings. Then 
smiled the old man, squeezed the nobleman’s 
hand, and said, “I knew well that thy heart 
would understand me. 
work completed.” The buildings were, the 
one ani orphan house, the other ‘ac 





THE “INIMITABLE” BANK NOTE. 
Ir is, we believe, ‘generally known to the 
mercantile interest in London, that, a few 
ears since, an engraving for a Bank of Eng- 
and note was produced by a celebrated ma- 
chinist, which was pronounced to be inimi- 
table; and that it was about to be adopted 
by that establishment as a certain panacea 
inst forgery; the inventer having assured 
the principals that the machinery requisite to 
produce an imitation would require a capital 
of, at least, twenty thousand pounds. It is 
not, however, so well known what circum- 
stances induced the Bank to relinquish its 
adoption. The public expectation was ex- 
cited at the time; but it gradually died away, 
aad the subject has long since been forgotten. 
The following account may be relied on, as 
containing an authentic explanation of this 
now obsolete affair. 

One of these alleged “inimitable” notes 
happened to fall into the hands of a gen- 
tleman residing in Cambridgeshire, who 
was‘ well known in the neighbourhood for 


Now has love the J 
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his mechanical genius, and particularly for 
his skill as an amateur at the lathe. 

Upon a minute examination of the note 
in question, it forcibly occurred to him, 
that every stroke of the engraving was pro- 
duced by the geometrical Tathe and, con- 
versing on the subject with a brother 
ameteur of the wheel, he was confirmed 
in this opinion by the full concurrence of 
the latter therein. With this impression 


they went together to the Bank of England ; 


-and being introduced to one of the chief 


clerks, requested to see one of the new notes; 
which being handed to them, a conversation 
ensued, in which the clerk expressed_ his 
entire conviction that it would prove a cer- 
tain preventive to forgery. The result of the 
interview was the following proposal on the 
part of the gentlemen: viz. that they would 
attempt an imitation of the note ; and should 
they be unsuccessful, would take the expense 
upon themselves; but, if they succeeded, then 
the expense should be defrayed by the Bank, 
or the clerk on their behalf. This disinte- 
rested proposal was instantly acceded to; 
and, like gentlemen, the proposers required 
no other than a verbal guruntee. 

Having made this arrangement, they went 
to an old turner, well known in the trade for 
his great skill; and one of the notes being 
submitted to his inspection, he undertook to 
produce a fac-simile of it ina month. Ac- 
cordingly, at the expiration of that period, 
when they again waited on him, he produced 
a note taken from his engraving, which fully 
justified their previous opinion as to the mode 
in which the original note was produced, 
The engraving itself was on steel of the 
hardest temper—so much so as to resist, and 
even spoil, every tool of the same metal the 
workman applied to it, and he was at length 
obliged to have recourse to diamond, with 
which he effected the object. 

Perfectly satisfied with the execution of 
the work, the gentlemen paid the cost, 
(which exceeded a hundred pounds ;) and re- 
pairing to the Bank of England, handed to 
the same gentleman with whom the agree- 
ment was made, half-a-dozea notes, among 
which was the “inimitable” one, and re- 
quested him to select his own. So close, 
however, was the resemblance of the copy te 
the original, that he confessed himself un- - 
able to do so. It will, then, be scarcely 
believed, that he refused to pay the expenses 
incurred, unless he was allowed to take the 
whole merit of the discovery as his own ! 

Indignant at this conduct, they. demanded 
to be introduced to the chief cashier. This 
gentleman, who comprehended in a moment 
the importance of the discovery, treated them 
with all the attention their disinterested con- 
duct entitled them to, and without hesitation 
paid the account; and they subsequently re- 
ceived from him a letter, on behalf of the 
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‘directors, thanking them for the essential 
service they had thus rendered to their esta- 


blishment. A CorresPonvEnNT. 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
TURKS. 


Ir is now 380 years since the proud and per. 
secuting followers of Mahomet became mas- 
ters of one of the finest capitals in Europe ; and 
mosques — the place of churches, where 
the meek foHowers of Christ poured forth 
their praise and thanksgiving to the throne 
ef a beneficent Creator; the fine language 
of Holy Writ gave way to the dogmas of the 
Koran ; and arts, sciences, and literature, to 
spoliation, rapine, and ignorance. 

The Turkish empire, politically speaking, 
may, however, be said to have expired since 
its occupation by the Russians; and, what- 
ever may be the duration of their sway, it is 
to be hoped that some amelioration will be 
speedily effected in the social condition of 
the ill-fated people. Of their superstitious 
character, the Rev. Mr. Hughes gives the 
following eloquent view, in his Zravels in 
Greece :— 

“ It is possible,” says he, “that the people 
ef England may be unacquainted with the 
superstition of these barbarians, who are so 
zealously supported by Christian powers! 
non may not know that it is fiercely and 
implacably hostile to Christianity—that it 
was hatched and matured in falsehood, hypo- 
crisy, and blood—that it addresses itself to 
the sensual appetites and corrupt passions— 
that it cherishes inordinate pride, fanatic 
seal, and is a pander to the most abominable 
impurities—that it degrades the dignity of 
human nature, and depreciates the value of 
human life—that it encourages ignorance, by 
representing all arts, sciences, and literature, 
as unnecessary, or prejudicial to mankind, 
unless warranted by the Koran—that it pro- 
duces mental torpor and apathy, chilling 
every tendency to —— exertion, or in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, by the de- 
solating doctrines of predestination—finally, 
that it’ establishes the horrid principle, that 
civil and political power shall depend exclu- 
sively upon faith in the law of Mahomet, 
whilst it exposes every Christian to the un- 
restrained brutality and irresponsible tyranny 
of the vilest wretch that wears a turban. If 
the reader would learn what insults and hor- 
rors the very ministers of the Gospel are sub- 
jected to in this vile land of abominations— 
if he has forgotten the public execution of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, hung like a dog 
at the gates of his own cathedral—let him 
peruse a narrative, which I have extracted 
from the interesting work of my friend, M. 
Pouqueville, formerly consul of France at the 
court of Ali Pacha :— 

“ €Would the reader know more concern- 
ing the internal government of this wretched 


country? Let him take the portrait as I am 
able to sketch it from personal observation ; 
for I have traversed no small of these in- 
teresting realms, so rich in all the gifts of boun- 
tiful nature, and so dispoiled by tyrant man. I 
have seen the pallid countenances and squalid 
forms of their wretched peasantry, worn to 
the very bones by labour, want, and oppres- 
sion—I have seen blows inflicted by wanton 
authority, and borne with patient submission 
—I have seen those, who, by commercial or 
any other fortunate lations, had amassed 
wealth, either careful to hide it from their 
rapacious tyrants under the external garb of 
misery, or dissipating it in prodigality, in 
order that they might secure a few moments 
of happiness, and then live upon the recollec- 
tion of the past—I have seen rich and amia- 
ble families turned out of houses and posses- 
sions, at the caprice of a Pacha, who desired 
them for his favourites—I have seen whole 
districts so appropriated, after the inhabit- 
ants had been exposed to unheard-of perse- 
cutions, in order to make them voluntarily 
throw np their territory into the hands of a 
tyrant—I have rode over the ruins of large 
villages, scathed by the flames of destruc- 
tion, because some reputable family had re- 
fused to deliver up a beautiful son or daugh- 
ter, as the victim of that tyrant’s execrable 
lusts—I have seen part of the Turkish popu- 
lation, in a large city, armed against its 
Frank inhabitants, cutting and maiming with 
swords and ataghans every Christian they 
met with, on account of a private quarrel— 
I have seen large towns professing the Ma- 
hometan faith, whose inhabitants had all to 
a man apostatized from that of their fore- 
fathers, to eseape the inordinate exactions 
and oppressive cruelties to which as Chrise 
tians they were subjected—I have seen rich 
tracts of country turned into deserts, fields 
languishing without culture, and cities fallen 
into decay, where misrule and injustice had 
combined .with plague and famine against 
the constitution of society; and, as public 
immorality flourishes most and grows up to 
maturity, under the reign of despotism; I 
have seen apostates, false witnesses, secret 
poisoners, open assassins, and all the other 
agents of unlimited tyranny, clothed in the 
spoils and rioting on the property of their 
unhappy victims. In short, I have seen a 
uation humbled, degraded, and abused; I 
have seen. man, made in his Maker’s likes 
ness, reduced below the standard of the brute 
creation, living without civil or political 
existence, plundered without remorse, tor- 
tured without mercy, and slaughtered without 
commiseration !?” 


® Our thanks are due to our zealous correspondent 
W.G. C., for pointing attention to these 1 
extracts. An outline of the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks was printed iu The Mirror, vol. xii. 
which circumstance will not allow us farther to avail 
ourselves of 7. G, C.'s obliging offer, 
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SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 


[Tuxse form the 78th and 79th volumes of 
Constable’s Miscellany, the issue of which 
we are glad to see resumed with subjects of 
such intense interest. The Editor, Mr. 
Cyrus Redding, observes in the Preface :] 

These volumes may be regarded, in some 
respect, as a continuation of what has been 
already laid before the reader in the earlier 
portion of this miscellany. The losses of 
the Antelope, Pandora, and Medusa, as well 
as the perils of Madame Godin, and the 
captivity of De Brisson, were published some 
time ago. The present narratives of the 
same nature have been drawn from valid 
authorities, British and foreign, and have 
been condensed, in order, while nothing 
material is omitted, to bring into the smallest 
compass as much interesting matter as pous- 
sible. Thus they continue a record of the 
fortitude, patience, and suffering of gallant 
seamen under perils, oftentimes beyond 
example in human endurance. 

[The first of the volumes is occupied 
with Narratives of the Polar and Northern 
Seas, from 900, and Zeno, in 1380, (not 1830, 
as printed in the Contents,) to the Loss of 
the Lady Hobart in 1808. 

The second volume contains disasters in 
different climates, chronologically arranged. 
One of the most interesting of the narratives 
is that of—] 


The Famine in the Peggy. 

From the following narrative it is probable 
Byron drew part of the shipwreck scene in 
Don Juan. The sloop Peggy, commanded 
by Captain Harrison, sailed from New York 
in 1765, for the island of Fayal, and having 
discharged her cargo, weighed anchor upon 
her return, on the 24th of October. The 
weather was fine until the 29th, when it 
came on to blow hard, and so continued for 
a whole month till the Ist of December. The 
rigging was so much injured that the ship 
could make but little way through the water, 
and the provisions, except a small quantity 
ef bread, were all exhausted: a quarter of a 
pound, a pint of wine, and a quart of water, 
each man, were the daily allowance of those 
on board. 

The ship was also, from continual straining, 
in a very bad condition, leaky and muc 
injured. The sea still ran very high. Thun- 
der and lightning prevailed almost without 
intermission, and the starving crew were in 
great fear of the ship going down. While 
the gale continued so strong, that there 
could be no communication with another 
vessel, they had the disappointment to see 
two ships pass them without the possibility 
of communicating their sufferings. They 
had only the miserable prospect before them 
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of dying with hunger. The allowance of 
bread and water was now further reduced by 
the general consent, until at length the food 
was all eaten up; and only two gallons of 
water were left at the bottom a cask, 
which was thick and dirty. The crew, while 
they could _— wry ore were ne 
to superior rs, but i ing 
sanmitigd their sufferings sancte tees despe- 
rate. They drank the wine and brandy, 
became intoxicated, and mingled their cries 
of distress with oaths and imprecations. 

The captain, to whom they abandoned the 
dregs of the water-cask, abstained from wine 
as much as possible, and husbanded the 
wretched remnant of the liquid. In the 
midst of this, their desperation, a sail was 
seen. All beheld it with eager eyes, and 
even their despair was for a moment hushed. 
They hoisted a signal of distress, and the 
stranger sail came so near them, about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon of the day she was’ 
first seen, that they were able to communicate 
their pitiable condition. The weather was 
calm, and the captain promised them a 
supply of bread, but he had nothing more 
which he could spare. Yet even this the 
inhuman wretch delayed sending, coolly 
occupying himself with taking an observation 
for the space of an hour, while the famishing 
crew of the Peggy, with wild and: ravening 
eyes, expected the food, without which the 
could hardly hope to exist longer, and whi 
they made sure of ultimately obtaining. 
Captain Harrison was then so weak he was 
obliged to leave the deck with hunger and 
faintness; a film came over his eyes, and 
suffering as well from rheumatism as hunger, 
he went down into his cabin. 

In a short time one of the crew came down 
to him, in an agony of despair, telling him 
the strange vessel was gone without sending 
them the scanty assistunce which had been 
promised. Captain Harrison again crept 
upon the deck, and saw the ship standing 
away with additional canvass: in five hours 
she was out of sight. 

As long as the vessel of this inhuman 
commander was to be descried, the poor 
fellows in the Peggy hung about the rigging, 
and ran from one part of the ship to another, 
in frantic consternation. Their looks were 
ghastly: their cries rent the air, and-must 
have been plainly heard by the commander 
of the vessel which had gone away when he 
had got under sail, coming louder and quicker 
upon his ear ard the ships separated 
fom each diate Their temanietiine tial 
supplications were reiterated until despair 
cho! their voiees, and they died away in 
feeble groans. When they recovered the 
cruel disappointment a little, they were not 
idle in studying means-to preserve existence 
as long a possible. They had two pigeons 
and a cat on board: the former they cooked 
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for their Christmas dinner; the cat was 
killed on the following day, and divided into 
nine parts by lot. "The head fell to the 
share of the captain, who enjoyed it better 
than any food he had ever before tasted. The 
day following they began to scrape the bottom 
of the ship for barnacles ; but most of these, 
which had been within reach, were beaten off 
hy the waves, and the men were too weak to 
hang long over the vessel’s side to get at 
them. The erew now got intoxicated again, 
and they vented their sufferings in impreca- 
tions and oaths. 

The captain continued eking out his 
miserable pittance of dirty water, half a pint 
of which, mingled with seme drops of a 
medicinal balsam he found by him, made all 
his sustenance for twenty-four hours. The 
crew, in the meanwhile, were heating wine 
in the steerage, reckless of every thing in 
their frenzy. The captain quietly contem- 
plated the doom which they now cared nothing 
about. The approach of the king of terrors 
he could have beheld without the slightest 
emotion, but that he had a wife and children, 
whom it would involve in difficulties. He 
now and then flattered himself that some 
vessel might yet come in sight, and relieve 
them; but he was aware that unless it 
appeared very quickly, from the weakness 
and ebriety of the crew, and the leakiness of 
the vessel, they could hardly be expected to 
keep much longer a-float. The pumps they 
were too feeble to work. They had no light 
during a night of sixteen hours but what the 
glimmering of their fire afforded. The 
candles and oil had all been used for food. 
The. vessel made a little progress, until the 
28th-of December, when their only coger | 
sail was blown away, and she lay a wrec 
upon the ocean. For sixteen days, until the 
13th of January, it is not known how the 
crew subsisted, yet on that day they were 
still alive. In the evening the mate entered 
the cabin, with the crew at his heels, half 
drunk. They wore countenances of the 
most fri heful, ghastliness. They told the 
captain they could go on no longer; they had 
exhausted their tobacco, eaten up the leather 
from the pumps, and even the buttons from 
their jackets, and that they had now no eo | 
of averting death but by casting lots whic 
should die to sustain the lives of their com- 
rades, They trusted the captain would agree 
to the proposal, and demanded his determi- 
nation. The captain tried to divert them 
from their purpose, by saying that if they 
would postpone until the morning the exe- 
eution of their scheme, and by that time 
they were not relieved by an interposition of 
ae he would confer with them fur- 
ther. 

This only made them more outrageous. 
They with oaths and execrations declared 
what was done must be done at once. They 


said it was indifferent to them, whether he 
consented or not. They had paid him the 
compliment of consulting him, but he must 
take his chance with the rest, for the age 
levelled all distinctions. On this they le 

him, and went into another part of the vessel, 
from whence they returned in a few minutes, 
and told the captain that they had taken a 
chance for their lives, and that the lot had 
fallen on the negro who was part of the 
cargo. They loaded a pistol, which the poor 
fellow seeing, flew to the captain, who, though 


he imagined the negro had not been fairly 
treated by the rapidity of the ———_—, 
told him he could only lament he was unable 


to protect him. The negro was dragged 
upon deck and shot. 

His life was scarcely extinct, when they 
made a large fire and -began to cut up the 
body ; as in order to make it last, they in- 
tended only to dress the entrails that night. 
One of the crew, James Campbell, was so 
ravenous, that he snatched the liver from the 
pre and devoured it without dressing. That 
night, until morning came, they were bu 
at their loathsome meal. The next day they 
demanded from Captain Harrison, if they 
should pickle the body. This proposal was 
so shocking, that he took up a pistol, and 
declared if they who made such an applica- 
tion did not leave the cabin, he would send 
them after the ne The crew then cut 
up the body, threw the head and fingers 
overboard, and duly preparing it, put it in 
pickle. 

Three days after, Campbell, who had eaten 
the raw liver, died mad. The crew became 
more sober from this circumstance, but for 
fear of contracting madness by using their 
comrade’s body, they threw it overbo On 
the following day, the men said, “ though 
he would not give his consent, let us give 
the captain some of the meat.” A boiled 
piece was taken to him in the cabin, but he 
refused it with horror, chid the messenger, 
and threatened him. His appetite went 
— from nausea at the spectacle of human 

lesh. 

The. negro’s body, which had been used 
with the utmost economy, lasted from the 
17th to the 26th of January. They were 
then as badly off as before. They bore it 
for three days, when the mate told the ca) 
tain, they had delayed as long as they could 
sustain their hunger, that no help had come, 
and that they must cast lots a second time. _ 
It was better they said to die in detail, than 
all at ence, as the remnant might still be 
saved. The captain, who could not move 
from his bed, tried unsuccessfully to reason 
with them. He then considered that if the 
lots were not drawn in his presence he might 
not himself be fairly treated. He was just 
able to raise himself up in bed, -high enough 
to cause the lots to be drawn equitably. The 
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fatal lot fell on one David Fiat, a seaman 
much beloved on board. The shock this 
decision produced on them all, rendered them 
speechless for some time, until the victim 
who was resigned to his doom, addressed 
them saying, ‘“ My dear comrades, all the 
favour I a 4 is to dispatch me as you did 
the negro, with as little torture as is possible.” 
He thén said to Doud, the man who had 
Killed the negro, “It is my wish that you 
should shoot me.” Doud reluctantly con- 
sented. He then begged a short time to 
prepare for his end, which they readily con- 
ceded. They were even inclined not to insist 
upon the sacrifice.. But they had no alter- 
native, save that of dying themselves. They 
drank freely of wine, and thus lulled the last 
feeling of humanity. . They then. made pre- 
parations for the dreadful act. They kindled 
a fire to cook the flesh of the comrade they 
loved, for the protraction of their own mise- 
rable existence, and . awaited .the moment 
when they were to dispatch him, in bitter 
agony of feeling. As the time drew near, 
their reluctance increased. Friendship and 
humanity contended with famine and death 
intheir hearts. They determined the devoted 
man shoald live until the next morning at 
eleven o’clock, praying that God would inter- 
pose during the interval, to save his life. 
They begged the captain to read prayers to 
them, which he had scarcely strength left to 
do. When they were concluded, he felt 
ready to faint, and fell. back in his bed. The 
seamen went to Flat, and’ were overheard by 
the .captain talking with great kindness to 
him, and trusting God would yet preserve 
him, they told him, that they had been 
unable to catch a single fish, but they would 
put out their hooks, and try if heaven would 
in that way relieve them. Poor Flat, how- 
ever, was beyond their kind consolations, 
already weak, he became so agitated, that 
by midnight he was deaf; and in two or 
three hours.more, raving mad. His com- 
radés then began to think it would be a mer- 
ciful act to dispatch him, but still having 
promised to spare his life until eleven o'clock, 
they. resolved to abide scrupulously by their 
determination. . . 

: At eight o'clock ‘in the moming, the cap- 
tain whose weakness was increasing, but 
who was still able to think more upon the 
fate of his poor seamen, than his own suffer- 
ings, was surprised by two of the crew coming 
into the cabin in great haste. They eagerly 
seized his hands, and fixed their eyes on his 
face, but were unable to articulate. Still 
they looked at him so eamestly, that he was 
unable to conjecture their meaning. He at 
first. imagined that as. they were. afraid to 
eat. the body of Campbell, and had thrown 
him overboard, ‘they, were also in the same 
fear with respect to Flat. He imagined he 
saw 
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The longings of the cannibal arise i 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes ! 
He therefore disengaged his hands, and 
snatched a .pistol which was. within his 
reach, to defend himself. The poor famine- 
stricken fellows, seeing his error, managed to 
show him that they. were dumb from their 
emotions, which. in their enfeebled state, had 
completely overcome them. Joy and sur- 
prise had thus affected them, at the sight 
of a strange sail. It appeared a large ves- 
sel had been seen to leeward, standing to- 
ward them in as good a direction as they 
could desire. 

The remainder of the crew followed the 
two first into the cabin, but in addition said 
that the vessel seemed now to be bearing 
away from them. The captain at the mere 
mention of the ship being in sight steeri 
in whatever direction, nearly expired wit 
joy. As soon as he was recovered enough 
to speak, he told them to lose no time in 
making every signal of distress they were 
able. The sight of the ship was enough for 
this of itself, and could hardly give the 
stranger an idea that there was life on board 
to. preserve. The crew did the best they 
could to fulfil the orders they received, and 
he soon heard from his bed, a sort of jump- 
ing movement on the deck, and the cry, 
ws She nears us! she nears us!” The truth 
of this became every moment more clear, and. 
the hopes of the crew were strong, of obtain- 
ing assistance. Yet amidst all their joy, 
their generous hearts turned upon their com- 
rade Flat. He could feel none of their gra- 
tification; they lamented his situation in 
the midst of the mess with which. the 
contemplated their hope of deliverance. x 
can of wine was proposed, but the captain 
resisted their application, assuring them that 
their deliverance must yet depend upon their 
being masters of their conduct, when their 
deliverers might come alongside. They had 
all the self-denial, in the midst of their 
burning thirst, to refrain, awe the mate, 
who retired by himself to drink, unable to 
resist the temptation. They continued to 
watch the ship for several hours, until, as it 
were to tantalize them, the breeze died away 
and she lay becalmed about two miles from 
them. They were cheered notwithstanding 
by seeing the boat put off from her, and 
come towards them, with all the dispatch 
she could make. 

During the progress of the boat, their 
anxiety after their previous disappointment 
of relief may be imagined ; joy, fear, hope, 
anxiety, were seen by turns on their emaciated 
and haggard faces. They were not sure 
until the boat was alongside, that they should 
be saved. The conflict of the various pas- 
sions in bodies so enfeebled was scarcely 
endurable by their enfeebled frames, until 
doubt became certainty, and then for a time 
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theygscarcely appeared fo be animated.- The 
strangers paused with surprise at the cada- 
verous appearance of these unfortunate people, 
when they came within a few yards of them. 
They even rested on their oars, and looking 
at them with countenances which cannot be 
pictured, asked, “ Who are you—are you 
men?” They came on board, but requested 
the crew to make haste in quitting their 
wreck of a vessel, as they feared a gale of 
wind was coming on, and they might be 
prevented from regaining their own. The 
captain was so weak he could not move, and 
they conveyed him more like a corpse than a 
man to the deck, and then lowered him with 
ropes into the boat. The crew followed, the 
wretched man Fiat, to whom joy and misery 
were the same, being among them. The 
mate was still missing, and was added to 
their number with no more strength, than 
just enough to crawl to the ship’s side. The 
can of wine ‘had produced an oblivion of 
everything preceding that moment. He was 
Teceived into the boat, and in about an hour 
they were all safe on board the stranger 
vessel, the Susanna of London, of which 
Thomas Evers was master. She was on her 
return from Virginia to London. Evers 
received the miserable crew as might be 
expected from a noble-spirited British tar. 
He treated them with the utmost humanity 
and gentleness. He lay by the wreck in 
hopes to save some clothes for the captain 
the next morning, ‘but it came on to blow 
hard, and he was obliged ‘to carry sail the 
same night. They saw the Peggy no more. 
The Susanna was scant of provisions, they 
were obliged to put all on board upon short 
allowance, and she was much shattered in 
the hull and rigging. They succeeded in 
making the Land’s End on the 2nd of March, 
and proceeded at once to the Downs, whence 
Captain Harrison reached London by land. 
The mate, Doud the seaman, who shot the 
slave, and Warren, a sailor, died on the pas- 
sage to England. Three only, besides the 
captain, survived, they were named Ashley, 
Wentworth, and Flat. Whether the last 
was ever restored to reason is unknown. 
(We shall return to this work in our next. ] 
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OLD LONDON. 
Tue annexed Cut is probably as curious an 
illustration of olden topography as it has ever 
been our good fortune to present to the readers 
of this Miscellany. It represents a south-east 
view of London before the destruction of St. 
Paul’s Steeple by fire, a.p. 1560: showing 
the ancient state of London Bridge and its 
neighbourhood, the: Tower, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, &c. | 

The Cut has been engraved from one of a 
Series of Views of the Ancient Metropolis, 


> 


published by Messrs. Boydell and Co, in the 
year road Appended - the Print is the 
following note stating its authority: “ A view 
of London, from a painting in the possession 
of Mr. John Grove, of Richmond, was en- 
graved in 1754, and dedicated to Lord Hard- 
wicke and the Antiquarian Society; but the 
plate, (which was a private one,) was after- 
wards mislaid.” From this print the original 
of the subjoined Cut was engraved. The 
view is bird’s eye, reaching from the Bri 

to St. Catharine’s. In it appears St. "3 
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(The oldest View of London extant.) 
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sequently this is the oldest view of London 
evtant. Over the Tower Gates from the hill, 
ate two towers since gone. Behind the Tower 
is the only view we have of Grace Dieu Abbey, 
in the Minories, with four towers and two or 
three spires. Above this is a spired church ; 
also. a dome, with four towers or chimneys 
lower. down. To the left of the view is seen 
the fine pinnacled tower and church of St. 

Overie. 

- The Bridge is covered with buildings, and 
its appearance may be described nearly in 
the words of a descriptive eulogy attached to 
a very curious view, executed by Norden, 
about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
but not published till the latter part of that 


of James I. :— 

“ This famous Bri is adorned with 
sumptuous buildings, and statelie and beauti- 
full houses on either side, inhabited by wealthy 
citizens, and furnished with all manner of 
trades, comparable in it selfe to a little citie, 
whose buildings are so artificially contrived, 
and so firmly combined, as it seemeth more 
than an ordinary streete ; for it is as one con- 
tinuall vaute or roofe, ex certain void 
places, reserved from buildings, for the retire 
ofgeamengers from the danger of carres, carts 

droues of cattle, vsuall ing that 

way.—The vaults; sellers, and places in the 

, as it were, of the same Bridge, are 

many and admirable, which arte cannot dis- 
cover to the outward view.” 

Annexed to the print already described, by 
way of vi fe, is the subjoined represen- 
tation of the 








Potes of a Reader. 


TAGLIONI. 
(From a Poem by the Rev. J. Mitford, prefixed to his 
New Edition of the Works of Pannen.) 

Ons moment linger! lo, from Venus’ bowers 
D ds the youngest of the roseate hours : 
She comes, in all her blushing beauty borne, 
From the fair mountains of the purple morn. 
A= self! Leet brow ooeed 

‘he ae ts = umes. 
Syme the 1 the sky! and oh, as fair 
And beanteous as the sisters of the air. 
In that sweet form what varied graces meet, 
Love in her eye, and music in her feet ! 
Light as the bounding fawn along the lea, 
Or blithe bird glancing on the summer tree ; 
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Light as the foam when Venus leaves the wave, 
Or vlossoms cueaiag oer April's grave, 

Mark on you rose the celestial tread— 

The trembling stalk var declines its head. 
Sweet Ariel floats above as she 3) . 

And wafts the flying fair, and bends her wings. 
Now wreath’d in radiant smiles she seems to glide 
With buoyant footsteps like Favonius’ bride, 

Or Psyche, zephyr-borne, to*Cupid’s blushing side. 
Her light symar ip lucid beauty streams, 

Of woven air, so thin the texture seems. ) 
Round her small waste the zone young Iris binds, 
And gives the sandals that command the winds. 

A thousand voices challenge music’s throne. 
Daughter of Air! this empire is thine own: 

Here Taglioni reigns, uvrivall’d and alone ! 


=" 


PICTURE OF MORNING. 


A vaue of beauty !—lo! the morn 
In clouds of crimson radiance born, 
Hath risen from the couch of night, 
And fills the air with fresh delight ; 
While hues, like harmonies that range ' 

The world of sound with lovely change,— 
In varied lustre o’er the sky a 
Awaken, mingle, melt, and die ; Pe 1 
Till full-orb’d ou his flaming throne , 
The Sun-king is beheld alone! 
And, blue as Baltic, waves asleep, 
Before him lies a dazzling sweep ‘ 
~ Of.azure, in ‘its deep excess | 
Of morn-created loveliness !|— : 
How exquisite this breathing hour !— ’ 
omg h one puue came bower, 
ere cheru’ — e repose, 
Its erystal gates did half unclose, 
Till fragments of delicions sound 
Came wafted on the winds around, 
And bloom and balm to uature giv’n 
Made earth a momentary heaven !— 
Hark ! to the choir of — woud, 
Where life exults in solitude : 
On each unrifled bough is heard 
The lay of some melodious bird, 
And en yen. breezes as they flont 
From brook meadow learn a note ; 
And streams like tides of gladness flow, 
Aud in the air there dwells a glow 
Of elemental youth and joy: 
Unchill’d by one corrupt — 
How dazzliv iy with roey dies 
The fairies o field urise ! 
And flutter on their insect wings, 
» As each a song of matin sings ; 
And where around the aitt'ring blade 
A Jagat web of ate is laid, 
As ear nts’ footsteps — 
How pe Bn sity shiines the haben grass ! 
While many a lark from out the ground 
Is startled, like a magic sound z 
That ere the sense be half aware 
Is kindled by the harp of air ! 
And list! from out yon village dell, 
Upon the breeze, in broken swell, 
The goings-on of life begin 
To charm the ear with social din. 
The creak of hill-ascending wain, 
The shout of some exulting swain, x 
The watel-dog baying far behind, © 
The mill-sounds hoarse upon the wind, 
With voices from the child or crone,— 
Are all in gay confusion thrown ! 


And travel on the mortiing breeze 
With notes whose hamag echoes please. 
From the thatch’d-chimney now have broke 


The tinted wreaths of cottage smoke,— 
Ascending delicately bright, 
And braided bya golden light, 


Like air-wing’d hopes they glide away, 
Commingling with the boundless day ! 
And see, amid the straw-roof'd throng 

- Of homes that to yon dale belong,— 
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As dwelt the patriarch on the pla‘n, 
Surrounded by his pastoral train,— 

A mausion smiles ; whose neater state, 
Though unallied to proud or great, 

A central grace around it throws, 

And o’er each cot a charm bestows. ; 
Embower'd in Jaurels, green and calm,— _ 
‘To view it yields the eye a balm ! 

But, when at eve its len hath 

A lustre on each lilied path ; 

When bough, aud branch, aud grape-hung vine, 
In rays of pensive beauty shine, 

While gladsome bee, and quiring bird, 
And leafy souy, are faintly beat 

More lovely than a dream-built dome 
Appears that hush'd and heavenly home ! 
Tliere often hath the worldliug cast 

A longing eye, ere on he past, 

And while it wander'd o’er the scene, 
Mused—oh! that such my own had been ! 


Womun—by R. Montgomery. 





KITCHEN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Tyrovore Hook, in his novel, The 

arson’s Daughter, is unusually sparing of 
his ‘satire on the people who “eat peas with 
a knife, and burn tallow candles,” but the 
reader must not #4 to fons aed sins 
against propri er looked ; nor, 
has the vor comiatioatr grades ; for, to'aid 
the working of the plot, he makes one of the 
leading characters avail herself of the follow- 
ing letter, written by the red-elbowed corres- 
pondent of ‘Robert the footman: she wrote 
about him and about herself, to show the 
interest she took in him; and to maintain 
the interest which she truly believed he felt 
about her. But, in order to entertain him 
and exhibit the versatility of her own genius, 
she mixed in her letters much information 
upon “ affairs in general,” to which, it must 
however be admitted, she was more particu- 
larly induced, by the solicitude of Robert to 
- tal hime something of what’s going on :”} 

“Dale Cottage. 

“ Dexr Rosert,—Yours of Sunday cum 
safe to and,—I am mutch obligged to yew 
for hall yew say, as well as for Missus Alls 
civilarity ; ples mak my ruspecks too her, and 
ope she is wel. as for youre aving ad my air 
put into a lochete, i niver cud ave thot of 
sich a thing and shall never foggit it. 

“Yew ask me for noose, noose here is 
seace. This place isn’t the same since 
yew went. The ~—* is at the all, but no 
sich doins as wen Missis Arbottle was there 
—all mail creturs now, not a phemale cums 
nigh the plaice, and ‘the Squirr always inhe- 
brewated. Miss Ollis is gon to toun with 
her brother George—they say to be marred 
to some rich man; but this I think is all 
fuge, and bleve the Squirr is not so thick with 
Oilis as eretofore, and as hordered them of: 
Mister Ollis was very much shagreened at 
their suppuration. 

“Miss Hemmer Lovell is returned, but 
not Missis Arbottle, which has said she shall 
nivir-come back to the Squirt, because thy 
say he beet her, -the nite ‘she went away in 


is 


the morning—and thy say she was so black 
and blu with the brewses that she would -not 
take Missus Deffon with hur on account she 
shud not see the whales wich were to be 
seen playing round her boddy. Miss Hem- 
mer has not cum aloan. she has brote home 
a bow wich I hav not seen. a french lord— 
I here he is very-ansum ane that Miss Hem- 
mer is very fond of him—her maid you now 
is as close as whacks and theres no gitin 
nothing out of her, speshally to sich as me— 
wot she is amungst the ladys I can’t say, but. 
I sed to her —_ nowing ow fond Miss 
Hemmer is of Lord W. that I was afrayed 
she was cockgetting about with this french 
nobbelman, and she laffed phit’to kill hus- 
self. wech I tuk to meen that — tight in 
my conjectures howsewver Ro i never 
middies nor mucks wich i am sewer is the 
whysest whey. 

“We ad a goose on Micclemus day wich’ 
pot me so in mind of yew, because of what 
yew used to say aboat good luck; and we 
drunk hall habsent frends. incloodeng my’ 
Lord and my Lady Phransis wich i ope is in 
jude ealth as I am at present. an so is the’ 
knary burds and the vergin knyhtangull wich 
as.a been malting but as now in eye pheathir. 

“So jood bye, send me sum noose of your 
sylph and wen yew think it liekly yeu shall: 
cum here, for 1 feel quit dissolute without 
yew and mop aboat all day for your sak—- 
sins the Squirr has begets to shvote- the Pea- 
sants on his hestate, there is more cumpunny’ 
at the All and several grums and helpers hat’ 
the Gorges but I never out of the gait,’ 
except in the ducks of the heavening praps’ 
to Mrs. [ervens for hany triffling thmks we 
wants—the hold ooman and i toe 
frends. and if we ad yewer sockity I be 
ass apie has the dey is long.’ Adoo, no more 
at presant. give mi luv and komps to Missus 
All from yewers truly and fatfully 

“ Mary Green.” 

[This caricatura orthography is preposte- 
rous; but then, to. be sure, its production 
must have cost the writer some pains,} + °2 


sorrow casts a cloud— 
That hearts alone a pang can feel 
Who tell their woes aloud. 
Like sunny streams, when Winter’s chill 
Hath check’d them in their pride, 
When clear, and cold, and calmer still 
Now sleeps the marble tide, 
Beneath the icy waste the wave 
Is living still below— 
The current yet will sink and heave, 
Though none behold it flow. 
And thus the eye may beam the while 
As wont in happier daya— 
The brow may wear. the clear calm smile 
That speaks a mind at ease ; 


















And none may learn, that deep within 
The heart lies bleeding there, 
That Joy’s reflection is but seen 
Held frozen in despair. 


ethers cae 

No ri eer 

rapa dark course—to death. 
Cobbett’s Magazine. 





DOMESTIC LUXURIES AT THE ACCESSION OF 
: CHARLES I. 
Tue progress of luxury in dress, diet, furni- 
ture, and decorations of every kind, had fully 
kept pace with the extension of commerce 
and the increase of national wealth. In the 
article of court-dresses, especially those of 
men, the extravagance was such as no suc- 
ing times have attempted to emulate. 
King James, amongst his other weaknesses, 
had a childish admiration of what was then 
called bravery. His favourites could scarcel 
by their utmost efforts satisfy his demands 
upon them for splendour and variety in their 


personal decorations ; and the common phrase had 


of a man’s “ wearing his estate on his back,” 
hyperbolical as it sounds in modern ears, 
could scarcely be called an ration at a 
time when a court suit of the of Buck- 
ingham’s was estimated at 80,000/. 

n their state i ra i the meet 
the great groaned under lofty piles of dishes 
of alee silver, replenished with the most 
delicate as well as substantial viands, the 
cost of which was enhanced by a wonderfully 
elaborate art of confectionary, and by the 
lavish use of ambergris, sometimes of 
musks and other scents, to fume and flavour 
the meats and wines. In conformity with 
this mode, Milton describes, 

A table richly spread in mode, 
- With dishes piled and meats of noblest sort 
And savor, beasts of chace or fowl of game, 


In built, or from the spit, or boil’d, 
é Greamber steam'd o ee _ 
and 


-o.. “the wine 
That fragrant smell diffused.”* 
Thus also Beaumont and Fletcher: 


And amber’ 

Magisterial of pearl was likewise employed 
as an article of cookery. It is damnite, 
however, that whilst the court gave the exam- 
ple of this wantonness and absurdity of pomp 
and luxury, the simple old English hospi- 
tality in its primitive. forms was still main- 
tained by the independent portion of the 
nobility, who lived secluded in their own 
demesnes, in the midst of hereditary tenants 
and retainers. 

* Par. ined, B. ii. 

+ Custom of the Country, A. ili. Se. ii, | 


«... “Be sure 
The wines be lusty, light, and full of spirit, 
"d all.” 
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' piece representing 


The courtly poet Carew, several years after 
the accession of Charles I., thus describes in 
an epistle ‘the ‘feasting in the great hall of 
Wrest, the seat of the Earls of Kent, in Bed- 
fordshire, which he describes as a mansion 
unadornet with carved marble or hyry, 
with oe “pieces, or Doric or Corin- 
thian pillars, but built for “ hospitality.” 
“ The lord and lady of this place delight 

Rather to be in act than seem ie sign 

Instead of statues to adorn their 

They throng with living men their merry hall, 


Some of that rank, spun of a finer thread, 
Are with the women, steward, and chaplain, fed 


Under the load of piled-up dishes crack.” 
. The nobility and leading gentry of a former 
age, whose rude ideas of Tl were com- 


ly prised in a retinue of two or three hundred 


servants and retainers, and a mansion capa- 
ble of lodging and entertaining half a county, 
reared enormous piles of building, court 
behind court, with long suites of galleries and 
saloons, which when built they knew not 
how suitably to furnish or adorn; but taste 
and luxury were now busily at work upon 
ag ets, ‘xi 
uder the patro of King James, Sir 
Francis Crane had established at Mortlake, 
in Surrey, a manufactory, where the weaving 
of tapestry was carried to great perfection : 
designs both in history and grotesque bein; 
supplied by a native of Dermects nam 
Cleyne, an admirable artist, patronized by 
the prince. In costliness, its fabrics must. 
apparently have vied with the finest of the 
etherlands. Charles; in the first year of 
his reign, acknowledged a debt to Crane of 
6,000/., for three sets of “gold hangings.’’ 
Archbishop Williams paid him 2,5004 for a 
the Four Seasons; and 
the more affluent of the nobility purchased 
of him, at proportional prices, various rich 
hangings “ wrought in silk.” 

Foreign artists of considerable eminence 
were employed to paint walls, staircases, and 
ceilings with figures and arabesques, and 
collections of pictures began to be formed. 
Fine carving and gilding was bestowed on 
various articles of furniture; and with such 
profusion were the richest materials brought 
into use, that state beds of gold and silver 
finged with gold; alk rpeta fom Perse 

inged wit 3 si rom Persia ; 
acs — = pr scp na of 

ressin te ; tables of massy silver, rich] 
embossed with figures ; and enormons cabi. 
nets elaborately carved in ebony,.hecame the 
familiar ornaments of the principal man- 
$ Curved dining-table, _ 
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sions. Inigo Jones, with taste matured by 
@ second residence in eee to 
supply designs of edifices, both public and 

vate, in which the Greek or Roman style, 
in its purity and beauty, had superseded the 
—_ — of his earlier works 5 
and Ki ames, purposing to commit 
him the task of rebuilding the ancient palace 
of Whitehall, had already caused him to 
execute the only part of the building which 
was ever completed: that noble banqueting- 
house, on the ceiling of which Rubens after- 
wards painted the apotheosis of the monarch. 

The art of scul could scarcely be said 
to exist in the - Tombs and monu- 
ments executed by mere masons and stone- 
cutters, and gaudily bedecked with colours 
and gilding, marked the miserable declension 
of this branch since those ages when the arts 
and artists of Rome had found free entrance 
as followers in the train of her religion. But 
the defici was felt, and steps had already 
been taken for enriching the country with a 
store of those immortal models bequeathed 
to the world by Grecian antiquity. 

iss Aikin’s Memoirs of Charles I, 





Spirit of Biscobverp. 


INDIAN RUBBER. 


Ar the Royal Institution, Mr. Brockedon 
lately gave an interesting lecture upon the 
properties and present applications of caout- 
chouc, or Indian rubber, the former uses of 
which were only for the rubbing out of pencil 
marks. It was introduced into this country 
about a hundred years since, and is now ex- 
tensively used for making water-proof clothes, 
and elastic materials of every description. It 
—— adapted to surgical bandages, 
all materials where an equal pressure is 
required, which can be regulated by the 
wearer. The lecturer stated that he was 
much indebted for the substance of his lec. 
ture, and the materials furnished, to Messrs. 
Cornish and Co., of Holloway, who have a 
very extensive factory. The Indian rubber is 
cut into fine threads, by machinery; and so 
rapid is the rate of the machine, that two 
girls, by the aid of steam-power, can cut into 
threads, not much coarser than thick sewing 
thread, 240,000 yards per day, 8,000 yards of 
which weigh _— .' A curious experi- 
ment was also exhibited—the strengtheni 
of unsound Indian rubber ; a strand of thre 
of which broke upon the smallest tension ; 
the same strand being dipped in a sclution, 
immediately became perfectly strong. The 
lecturer stated himself unacquainted with 
the secret of this solution, the result of which 
was most important to its possessors. The 
machinery and secret mode of strengthening 
the Indian rubber was the invention of Mr, 
Sievier, the sculptor. Whale fishing-lines, 
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elastic cables and’ ropes, were @xhibited, and 
their uses ably illustrated, by the lecturer. 


The Public Journals. 


LORD BYRON. 

(From Lady Blessington’s Conversations.) 
Taxina of his proposed expedition to Greece, 
Byron said that, as the moment ap 
for undertaking it, he almost wished he had 
never thought of it. “ This (said Byron) is 
one of the many scrapes into which my 
poetical temperament has drawn me. You 
smile ; but it is nevertheless true. No man, 
or woman either, with such a temperament, 
can be quiet. Passion is the element in 
which we live; and without it we but vege- 
tate. All the passions have governed me in 
turn, and I have found them the veriest 
tyrants ;—like all slaves, I have reviled my 
masters, but submitted to the yoke they im- 
posed. I had hoped (continued Byron) that 
avarice, that old gentlemanly vice, would, 
like Aaron’s serpent; have swallowed up all 
the rest in me, and that now I am descendin, 
into the vale of years, I might have found 
pleasure in golden realities, as in youth I 

found it in golden dreams, (and let me tell 
you, that, of all the passions, this same de- 
cried avurice is the most , and, in 
igen wel oa > ani 

is the latest,) when up springs a new ion, 
—call it love of liberty, military cols, or 
what you will—to d me with my 
strong box, and the comfortable contempla- 
tion of my moneys,—nay, to create wings 
for my en darlings, that may waft them 
away from me for ever; and I may awaken 
to find that this, my present ruling passion, 
as I have always found my last, was the 
most worthless of all, with the soothing 
reflection that it has left me minus some 









caused by my poetical temperame 
odd said Byron) that I never 
could get on well in conversation with lite- 
rary men: they always seemed to think 
themselves obliged to pay some neat and 
appropriate compliment to my last work, 
which I, as in duty bound, was compelled to 
respond to, and bepraise theirs. They never 
appeared quite satified with my faint praise, 
and I was far from being satisfied at havin 
been forced to administer it; so m 
constraint ensued, each wondering what was 
to come next, and wis! e other (at 
least I can answer for m at the devil; 
Now Scott, though a giant in literature, ig 
unlike literary men; he neither expects 
compliments nor pays them in conversation, 
There is a sincerity and simplicity in his 
character and manner that stamp any com, 
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mendation of his as truth, and any praise 
one might offer him must fall short of his 
deserts; so that there is no géne in his 
society. There is nothing in him that gives 
the impression I have so often had of others, 
who seemed to say, I praise you that you 
may do the same by me. Moore is a delight- 
ful companion (continued Byron;) gay, 
without being boi witty, without 
effort, Nyon: ey see coarseness, and senti- 
mental without being lachrymose. He re- 
miuds one (continued Byron) of the fairy, 
who, whenever she spoke, let diamonds fall 
from her lips. My téte-d-téte suppers with 
Moore are among the most agreeable impres- 
sions I retain of the hours passed in London: 
they are the redeeming lights in the gloomy 
picture ; but they were 
“ Like angel visits, few and far between ;” 


ean. find. nothing bad to say of him, except 
that he is a bore; and as there is:no law 
against that class of offenders, one must 
bear with him. It is tobe hoped, that, with 
all the modern improvements in refinement, 
a mode will be discovered of getting rid of 
bores, for itis tuo bad: that a poor wretch ‘can 
be punished for stealing your pocket-hand- 
kerchief or gloves, and that no. punishment 
can be i on those who steal: your 
time, and with it your temper and patience, 
as well os the bright thoughts that might 
have entered into the mind, (like the Irish- 
man who lost a fortune before he had. got 
it) but were frighted away by the bore. * * 

* * * * 7 have known people who were 
incapable of saying the least unkind word 
against friends, and yet who listened with 





for the great defect in my friend Tom is a 
sort of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents 
his giving himself up, con amore, to any one 
friend, because he is apt to think he might 
be more happy with another: he has the 
organ of locomotiveness largely developed, 
as a phrenologist would say, and would like 
to be at three places instead of one. I always 
felt, with Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, 
to be shut up in a post-chaise, ¢éte-d-téte 
with a pleasant companion, to be quite sure 
ofhim. He must be delightful in a country- 
house, at a safe distance from any other 
inviting one, when one could have him 
really to one’s self, and enjoy his conversa- 
tion and his singing, without the perpetual 
fear that he is expected at Lady this or Lady 
that’s, or the being reminded that he pro- 
mised to look in at Lansdowne House or 
Grosvenor Square. The wonder is, not that 
he is récherche, but that he wastes himself 
on those who can so little appreciate him, 
though they value the ec/at his reputation 
gives to their stupid soirees. I have known 
a dull man live on a bon-mot of Moore’s for 
a week; and I once offered a Wager of a 
considerable sum that the reciter was guilt. 
less of understanding its point, but could 
get no one to accept my bet. 

“ Do you know ? (asked Byron). 
He is the king of prosers; I called him ‘he 
of the thousand tales, in humble imitation of 
Boccaccio, whom I styled he of the hundred 
tales of love—mais helas! ’s are not 
tales of love, or that beget love; they are 
born of dulness, and inciting sleep, they 
produce the same effect on the senses that 
the monotonous sound of a waterfall never 
fails to have on mine. With one is 
afraid to speak, because whatever is said is 
sure to bring forth a reminiscence, that as 
surely leads to interminable recollections, 

* Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile beer.’ 


Thus (continued Byron), is so ho- 
nourable and well-intentioned a man that one 














ident (though attempted to be suppressed) 
pleasure to the malicious jokes or witty sar- 
casms of others against them; a proof that, 
even in the best people, some taints of the 
original evil of our natures remain. You 
think I am wrong (continued Byron) in my 
estimate of human nature; you think I ana- 
lyze my own evil qualities and those of others 
too closely, and judge them too severely. I 
have me of self-examination to reconcile me 
to all the incongruities I discovet, and to 
make me more lenient to faults that my 
tongue censures, but that my heart pardons, 
from the consciousness of its own weakness.” 

“ It is no wonder (said Byron) that I am 
considered a demen, when people have takea 
it into their heads that I am the hero of all 
my own tales in verse. They fancy one can 
only describe what has occurred to 
one’s self, and forget the power that persons 
of any imagination possess of identifying 
themselves, for the time being, with the 
creations of their faney. This is a peculiar 
distinction conferred on me, for I have heard 
of no other poet who has been identified 
with his works. I saw the other day (said 
Byron) in one of the papers a fanciful simile 
about Moore’s writings and mine. It stated 
that Moore’s poems appeared as if they ought 
to be written with crow-quills, on rose-coloured 
paper, stamped with Cupids and flowers; and 
mine on asbestos, written by quills from the 
wing of an cae! 3—you laugh, but I think 
this a very sublime comparicon,—at least, so 
far as I am concerned,—it quite consoles me 
for ‘chantre d’enfer.’ By the by, the French 
poet is neither a philosopher nor a logician, 
as he dubs me by this title merely because 1 
doubt that there is ae af Sr I cannot 
be styled the chantre of a place of which I 
doubt the existence. I dislike French verse 
so much (said Byron) that I have not read 
more than a few lines of the one in which I 
am dragged into public view. He calls me, 
(said Byron,) ‘ Esprit mystérieux, mortel, 
ange ou démon;’ which I call very uneivil, 
for a well-bred Frenchman, and moreover one 
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of the craft: I wish he would let me and my 
works alone, for 1 am sure I do not trouble 
him or his, and should iot know that he 
existed, except from his notice of me, which 
some -natured friend has sent me. There 
are some things in the world, of which, like 
ats, we are only reminded of the existence 
their stinging us; this was his position 
with me.” 

Had Byron read the whole of the poem 
addressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he 
would have been more flattered than offended 
by it, as it is not only full of beauty, but the 
admiration for the genius of the English poet, 
which pervades every sentiment of the ode, 
is so profound, that the epithet which offend- 
ed the morbid sensitiveness of Byron would 
have been readily pardoned. M. de Lamar- 
tine is perhaps the only French poet who 
could have so justly appreciated, and grace- 
fully eulogized, our wayward child of genius ; 

having written so successfully himself, 
his praise is more valuable. His “ Medita- 
tiens” possess a depth of feeling which, 
though tempered by a strong religious senti- 
ment that makes the Christian rise superior 
to the philosopher, bears the impress of a 
true poetical temperament, which could not 
fail to sympathize with all the feelings, how- 
ever he might differ from the reasonings of 
Byron. Were the works of the French poet 
better known to the as bard he could 
not, with even all his dislike to French poetry, 
have refused his approbation to the books of 
M. de Lamartine— New Monthly Magazine. 


Oly Poets. 


LOVE. 
Now, lovers, in a word to tell 





It is the gust we have and sense 
Of every noble excellence : 

It is the pulse, by which we know 
‘Whether our souls have life or no ; 


And ito melting sweetness turns. 
Flecknoe. 





. VERISIMILITUDE. 
Wnuat you'll be in time we know 
By the stock on which you grow, 
As by roses we may see 
What in time the Duds will be : 

in flowers, and so in trees, 
So in ore ioe that is ; 
Like its like does still produce, 
As ’tis nature’s constant use ; 
Grow still then till you discover 
All tlie beauties of your mother : 
Nothing but fair and sweet can be 
From so sweet and fair a tree. 

Flecknoe. 


ON A RICH MISER. 
Tarov boasts thy mouey, and if that be all 
Thy praise and commendation are but small; 


For every cobbler. may, with indus: : 
And pains, in time, boast that as well as thee: 
Money’s like muck, that’s profitable while 
°T serves for manuring of some fruitful soil. 
But ona barren one, Fite thee, methinks 
’Tis like a dunghill, that lies still and stinks. 

‘ Flechnve. 





ON FRIENDS AND FOES. 

Two painters, friend and foe, once went abont 
To t Antigones, whose one eye was out, 
Which t’one to show, and t’other for to hide, 

lind, and this his better, side. 
Just so ’twixt friends and foes men are 2° 
By halves set forth, whilst they conceal the rest ; 
None, as their friends or foes, int them wou'd, 
Being ever half so bad, or half so good. 

Flecknoe. 





THE COMMUTATION OF LOVE AND DEATH’S 
DARTS. 
Love and Death o’th’ way once meeting 


Havi t a friendly ing. 

Sleep their’ weary eye tile closttez 

Lay down themselves reposing. 
Love, m divers cares ‘molested, 

Could not sleep, but whilst Death rested, 
All in haste, away he poste him, 

But his haste too dearly costs him ; 

For it chanced, that going to sleeping, 
Both had given their darts in keeping 
Unto Night, who, Error’s mother, 

Blindl mee og one from t’other, 
Gave Love Death’s, and ne‘er ee it, 
Whilst as blindly Love receiv'd it. 

Since which time their darts confounding, 
Love now kills instead of wounding ; 
Death our hearts with sweetness filling, 
Gently wounds instead of killing. 





SILENCE. 

Saczep silence, thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart ; 

Offspring of a heavenly kind; 

Frost o’th’ mouth, thaw o’th’ mind. 

Admiration’s readiest tongue, 

Leave thy desert shades amon; 

Reve hermit’s hallow’d cells, 

Where retir'd Devotion dwells, 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Cease this nymph, and strike her dumb. . 
Flecknve. 





THE COURTIER’S ART. 
*T1s not huge heapes of figurative devises 
Nor luxury of metaphors or phrases, 

Nor fineness of connexion that intices 
Court-learned eares, and all the world amazes ; 
But depth with pleasure craving all the graces 

Of art and nature curiously precize, 

Serenely modest, excellently wise. 

- It is not learning, for the courtiers know it ; 
Nor folly, but for councellors most fit ; 

Nor grave demeanor, for we must bestow it 
On ladies toyes ; nor quintessence of wit, 

For that is most unstaide ; nor doth it sit 

With courtiers majestie to be reputed 

Too learn’d, too grave, too fine, or tuo conceited, 
A skill transcendent over every art, 

Yet subject or essentiall unto none, 

Uuperfect too, yet having every part, : 
And thus, though strange, unperfect and but one ; 
Yet all admire and reverence it alone, 

Unknowne and undefin'de, save in discerning ; 

By practise to be got, but not by learning. 

Storer’s Life of Wolsey. 











at which his friend, Dr 
‘him, - “ How it, 
-Robert, “that ni 
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The Gatherer. 


Walpoliana.—tIn_one of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s fetters, he gives a very instructive pic- 
ture of a skilful minister and a condescending 
atliament. ‘My dear friend,” writes Sir 
bert, “ there. is scarcely a member whose 
purse I do not know to a sixpence, and whose 
very soul, almost, I could not purchase at the 
offer..The reason former ministers have been 
deceived in this matter is evident—they never 
considered the temper of the people they had 
to deal with. Ihave known a minister. so 
weak, as.to offer an avaricious old rascal a 
star and garter, and-attempt to bribe a young 
c who set.no value upon money, witha 
lucrative comploymest, I pursue methods as 
opposite as the poles, and. therefore my admi- 
nistration has been attended with a different 
“ Patriots,” says Walpole, “ spring up like 
mushrooms. T could raise fifty of _— 
within four-and-twenty hours. . I have raised 
many of them in one night, It is. but re- 
fusing to gratify an unreasonable or insolent 
demand, and up starts:a patriot.” 
Walpole was ‘fond of playing at billiards, 
- Monsey, , excelled 
M y” said: Sir 
ly beats me at billiards, 
or contradicts me; but you'?”—“ The solution 
is,easy,” answered Monsey: “I want neither 
places nor money. from -you ;— perhaps, if I 
did, I should be as great a bungler at bil- 
liards as you are,” ~ : oe 
.. Walpole, in.one of his letters, tells us that 
Lord Baltimore made a whimsical mistake in 
speaking to the Prince of Wales, (father of 
George IIL,) on his marriage. “ Sir,” said 
his" og “your royal highness’s mar- 
ae orm. a new area in the history of 
” 
- Walpole had always very exact intelligence 
of all*that was passing at. the court of the 


Pretender. When Alderman Barber visited. 


the minister, after his return from Rome, be 
asked’ him how his old friend the Pretender 
did.” The alderman was, much surprised. Sir. 
Robért then related ‘some: minute iculars 
of a conversation which had taken place 
between them. “Well, then, Jack,” said 
Sir Robert, “ go and sin no more, lest a worse 
thing befall thee.” 

After the retirement of Sir Robert Walpole 
from the fatigues of public life, his son 
Horace, wishing to amuse him one evening, 
offered to read him some historical work. 
* Anything,”. exclaimed Sir Robert, “ but 
history ; that must be false” W.G.C. 


Paralysis.— From Mr. Savory, formerly of 
Bond-street, we remember to have heard an 
account, eight or nine years ago, of a friend 
of his, a baronet, well known in the gay 
world, having been seized with paralysis, and 


‘finding himself, on his return from a _— 
vial party, suddenly deprived of speec 
power of moving ml side of his body. Either 
from feelings of desperation, or an impulse 
of mental aberration, the gertleman had a 
bottle of port wine brought to his bed-side, 
and having finished it, he turned with great 
composure on his side; and went, to sleep. 
That gentleman is now living, his intellect 
‘wholly unimpaired, his speech restored, and 
his: general th as das it ever was$ 
- still daily discusses his bottle or ~ 
rt -wine with apparent impunity.— In- 
formities of Genius ly R. F. Madden, Esq. 
' Crystal Bed.—There has been lately exhi- 
bited in the palace of Tamedo, at St. Peters- 
burgh, a state-bed, constructed at the Royal 
manufactory by order of the Emperor, ‘to be 
sent as a present to the Schah of Persia. It 
is formed of soiid crystal, resplendent with 
silver ornaments. It is ascended by steps of 
blue glass, and has a fountain undermeath, 
so contrived as. to throw out on each side 
jets of odoriferous waters. The effect,. when 

e chamber is lighted up, is absolutely 
dazzling, as it has the appearance of myriadg 
of diamonds.—Galignanz’s Messenger. |< 
. Vale, of the, White Horse—In our last 
volume, p. 69 to 72, and 86 and 87, we gave 
a somewhat protracted account. of the origin 
of the celebrated White Horse, in. Berkshire, 
and referred to the custom of . scouring the 
horse, or.a sort of annual festival, when. the 
peasantry clipped the turf to preserve: the 
outline of the horse cut.on. the hill, andres 
moved weeds, ,&c. from. the chalk figure. 
Dr. Wise thought the.custom lost in the 
mazes of antiquity;. but, a few days since, 
when at Englefield Green, we heard of a 
custom common to this day, in- Berkshire, 
of boys going to the chalk pits, annually. 
May not this be a,relic of the White Horse 
scouring ?—Ed. M. 

Ancient Salary of the Recorder of the 
City of London—The pay of the Recorder 
of the City of London in the time of Edward 
I. was 10/. annually, with an allowance of 
20d. for“ every written charter,” and “ each 
testament enrolled” in the Court of Has- 


tings. .P. T. W. 
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